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has chosen to advocate a tax system which the great majority of 
financial authorities utterly repudiate and condemn. 

It is worth noting, however, that Mr. Reid is thoroughly misin- 
formed as to the workings of the general property tax in the United 
States. He says (p. 68, note) that the wealthy classes in this country 
are trying to discredit this tax ! In another place (p. 230) he en- 
dorses Thorold Roger's mistaken assertion, that " no kind of prop- 
erty " is "exempt from taxation in the Eastern and Middle States of 
the American Union." Readers conversant with conditions in this 
country will assess at its true value his assertion (p. 272) that the 
" average tax rate on property in the United States, where customs 
duties chiefly maintain the small army and navy ordinarily employed, 
was $1.85% in 1888-89." 

The whole book, indeed, although staggering under a mass of 
quotations from the most varied financial sources, is replete with 
error. The single tax system of Henry George, for example, is made 
identical with the impbt unique of the Physiocrats (p. 160). On page 
178 we are told that one "of the lecturers on political economy in 
London Polytechnic centres has defined ' direct taxes ' to be those 
levied on the individual intended to bear them," etc. John Stuart 
Mill is credited with a very similar observation. Mr. Reid's naive 
way of crediting this distinction between direct and indirect taxes to 
an anonymous source reminds one of the countryman who found 
Shakespeare "full of quotations." 

It may seem a harsh verdict to pass upon any book — especially on 
one which shows such a wide acquaintance with financial literature — 
to say that its usefulness consists chiefly in its being a convenient 
repository of classified quotations upon different phases of public 
finance. But such a verdict seems justifiable in this case. Except- 
ing the somewhat novel re-formulation of the canons of taxation, 
there is little in this book likely to prove of value, outside of its con- 
veniently arranged citations from financial writers. 

Princeton Universe. W - M - Daniels. 

John Ruskin, Social Reformer. By J. A. Hobson. Boston, 

Dana Estes, 1898. — 357 pp. 

Long before Mr. Hobson's study, writers like Professor Geddes 
had come to pay noble tribute to Ruskin's social work. Even as a 
biologist, Mr. Geddes could say : " Such teaching equals or exceeds 
at once in clear biological insight and in social wisdom anything else 
in the entire literature of practical economics." This refers to Ruskin's 
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assertion that the expenditure of income acts directly and powerfully 
upon the conditions under which labor is carried on — that function 
and equality of organism are both determined by such demand. It 
has, however, been left for Mr. Hobson to round out this appreciation, 
by making a careful study of the purely theoretic side of Ruskin's 
economics, as well as of the bearing of this theory upon the more 
immediate practical issues. Mr. Hobson is probably justified in 
claiming that Ruskin 

has done more than any other Englishman to compel people to realize the 
nature of the social problem, in its wider related issues affecting every depart- 
ment of work and life, and to enforce the supreme moral obligation of con- 
fronting it. 

It staggers us, however, to be told roundly that Ruskin's strictly 
scientific work in economics is of the first order. This sounds like 
Mazzini's claim that Ruskin's was the finest analytic mind in Europe. 
Mr. Hobson's defense is in boldly accepting the economic problem 
as primarily a life problem. Wealth is not, from this point of view, 
an affair of exchangeable product, but a " science of human welfare." 
Wealth is all useful and serviceable things, wholly independent of 
their exchangeability. The most that can be said for this cosmic hos- 
pitality is that it is useful to have a man of genius make us look at 
the problem from that side. Definitions so all-inclusive nevertheless 
carry their own defects, though Mr. Hobson does all that the acute 
and generous critic can do to give consistency to the author's pur- 
pose. Censure, on the other hand, is freely assigned — as for Rus- 
kin's practical repudiation of democratic ideals and his treatment of 
women. But great discrimination is shown in defending Ruskin 
against the charge of mere hatred of machinery. The purpose of 
the savage diatribes was, after all, to get machinery into its proper 
relation to life and life's real uses. 

In the thirteen chapters of Mr. Hobson's volume, nothing will 
more interest the readers who are fairly familiar with Ruskin than 
the chapter (xii) devoted to industrial experiments, including the 
Guild of St. George. Every admirer of Ruskin will be glad to know 
that, by indirection at least, most important practical results have come 
to us from the purely social teaching — as in the work of the Home 
Arts and Industries Association, and in the "500 classes" of home 
industries, the inspiration of which " has come largely from Ruskin." 
The volume is a noble tribute to Ruskin. It is also a real addition 
to the literature of the social question. 

Cambridge, Mass. John Graham Brooks. 



